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HE CRYSTAL, OCEAN BEACH, N. J. 


DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH; UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW; FIRST- 
CLASS TABLE; KEPT BY FRIENDS. 
8. C. HAINES. 





RESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 

Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 
situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 
scenery ; table and appointments excellent. Open April Ist to 


November. For circular address, 
JAMES H. PRESTON, 





ws HOUSE, 
SEA GIRT,N. J. 


SIXTY YARDS FROM THE SURF. 
SARAH W. LEEDS. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
LAWN VILLA, 87 NORTH PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Central, strictly first class, with alarge lawn suita- 
ble for lawn tennis or croquet. Terms moderate. 


Mrs. J. WILSON HEALD. 








E. HOOD. E. NEWPORT. 


“ABERDEEN,” 


LONGPORT, N. J. 


UNOBSTRUCTED OCEAN AND BAY VIEW. 


The house is heated throughout with steam. Gas and elec- 
tric bells. Hot and cold sea water baths in building. 
Telephone communication with Atlantic City and Philad’a. 


-THE SHELBURNE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold sea-water baths. 
Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 
ITS ORIGIN, RESULTS, AND FUTURE, 
By WILLIAM PoLLARD. London Edition. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail, 38 cents. 
A REASONABLE FAITH. 
SHORT ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES. 


By “THREE FRIENDs.”’ Revised London Edition. Price, 35 cents 
By mail, 38 cents. 


THE HIGH CASTE HINDU WOMAN. 
By RAMABAI. Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators. 


-% $3.50, $6.00, AND $10.00. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 
253 SOUTH FIFTH ST., PHILA. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish, 
tng Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that uny,. 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the price 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
(2 doors below Green.) 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERcHANT TAILor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


TA KE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends 
Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor, Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 


~ CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes 4 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 


Venetian, etc. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 


83 NorTH SECOND S8r., PHILA 
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peRFECT 


TOILEy 


For purity of material, and perfection of 
finish, our Toilet Soap t kes the PALM. 


Pure PALM is entirely a vegetable Soap 
more suitable for the skin than Soap ma e 
from animal fat. 


Test FoR ToILeT Soap—Place the tonvue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 
stinging sensation is felt, such a Soap is not 
proper to use on the skin. 


Old Dry Blocks, 10 cents per block. 
Bars of Palm, 20 cents per pound. 
Pressed Cakes, $1.25 per dozen. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
532 St. John St., Philadelohia, Penna. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


vex WM. HEACOCK, aa 


No: 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 


DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen 


Residence 404 N. 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To LOAN ON MoRTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: {Foctdoch & Lancaster Avenue. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


WALL PAPERS 


AT REMARKABLE LOW PRICES. 





HANDSOME GOLD PAPER 25 CENTS. 

SOME NEAT GOLD PATTERNS AT 20 CENTS. 
OTHER PAPERS AS CHEAP. 

SAMPLES SENT FREE TO THE COUNTRY. 


A.L. DIAMENT & CoO., 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA. 





Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


quitable — 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES. REFERENCES, 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, First Nat Bank, NEW YORE. 
BOSTON, 98 Court Str ‘ON 
PHILADELPHIA. nes. ath gt. a ‘Nat, Se, PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 


For rates of tnseveste and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET, 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, PA. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
Tuomas P,. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 

The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 19th of 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful; Grounds 

extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted. 


TERMS: $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 





RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 


FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 





(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienttfic, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


A BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Or Brownsburg, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOsLER, Sec., 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


a 
A FEW VACANCIES FOR GIRLS A HEA. 
cock ’s Boarding School. 


Apply for circular to E. W. HEacock, Wyncote, Mo tgomery 
Co., Pa. t 
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B0°KS, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir. 

culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor, 


TOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn 


* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con. 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 95 
Market St. 


ceaseevtiennhnapaendhinicenenmntetpennetsimibeandsinenicitia 
JBUANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed o 


plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantfa) 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch 
fifth floor. 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL at Gwynedd, Montgomery (»,, 

Pa., will open on Third-day, the 13th of Ninth month, in 

charge of Laura L. Lippincott, with an assistant teacher. Terms 

$12 and $21 for tuition. Three terms of about 13 weeks each, 
Circulars will be furnished upon application to 


WALTER H. JENKINS, Gwynedd. 
Paen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED., OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


MON TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families, 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
NEW YORK, FirtH MONTH 20TH, 1887. 
FRIENDS’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes es- 
tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to havea 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘‘ Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,” ‘‘Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends ; also, all publications of historical value to the Society, 
The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character. 
Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited to 
communicate with JamEs FouLkKE, Librarian, or with 
GEO A. McDOWELL, 


CLERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 
FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 


Cor. East 16th St. and Rutherford Place. 


Amos HILLBORN & Co, 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Friends Fournal. 


INTELLIGENCER 
Vol. XLIV. No. 35. } 


ENTER NOT INTO JUDGMENT, O LORD! 
LORD, many times I am aweary quite 
Of mine own self, my sin, my vanity ; 
Yet be not thou, or I am lost outright, 
Weary of me! 


And hate against myself I often bear, 
And enter with myself in fierce debate ; 
Take thou my part against myself, nor share 
In that just hate! 


Best friends might loathe us, if what things perverse 
We know of our own selves, they also knew ; 
Lord, Holy One! if thou, who knowest worse, 
Shouldst loathe us too! 
RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE THINGS THAT ‘SHALL BE ADDED.” 


DIRECTLY following and in immediate connection 
with the Beatitudes, which are now under consider- 
ation in the Scripture Lessons of our First-day 
schools, are found instructions in the formation of 
character, and rules for conduct that cover the whole 
duty of man. 

The Great Teacher began these lessons with the 
inspiring assurance that they who observe the con- 
ditions upon which the Beatitudes are contingent, 
become the “salt of the earth,” that which gives life 
its true savor and the preserving power which keeps 
from taint and pollution the human family. He en- 
joins obedience to the Law and Prophets, as a safe- 
guard in the intercourse of man with man, and briefly 
outlines the several particulars, pointing out and em- 
phasizing the higher spiritual meaning of which the 
letter is the index. 

In this enumeration Jesus ‘places great stress 
upon an honest, manly adherence to the principles 
which make for right living—for righteousness ; first 
towards God as the chief object of the affections, and 
then towards the individual consciousness, the inner 
man, which must be preserved in purity of thought 
and feeling, and will be so preserved if there is loy- 
alty to God for a foundation. Thus, looking God- 
ward and soul-ward, that the spirit may be at one 
with God, how stands the case man-ward as concerns 
the physical well-being? How shall the man whose 
Office it is to be the preserving power of the race, 
order his human life that on its earthward side it 
shall be in accord with that which relates to God and 
the soul? This is the point at which we begin to 
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JOURNAL. 
Vol. XV. No. 761. 


falter and make uncertain paths for our feet. And it 
is just here that the Master, who in the beginning of 
his work, realized in his own experience what the 
conflict is and the three-fold nature of its temptations, 
was able, through what he had overcome, to counsel 
and direct his disciples when passing through similar 
experiences. 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the 
earth ” is made the basis of instruction and we must 
see at once how the life that is regulated by the Di- 
vine impulse and is one with the Great Author of all 
good, will have been so brought under the law of 
righteousness that the chief aim and object of pur- 
suit will be those things that make for righteousness, 
And why does the Great Teacher lay such stress 
upon the danger of setting the affections upon earth- 
ly things if it be not because they who are so en- 
grossed are in danger of losing that sense of discrimi- 
nation and discernment which as a faculty of the 
soul, keeps the conscience clear, and enables the in- 
dividual to see plainly the path of duty. 

He calls attention to the bountiful provision God 
has made for the sustenance of every living thing ;— 
how he clothes the lilies of the field, how he feeds 
the birds of the air, and hears with pity the cry of 
the needy and distressed, and, doing this for the 
creatures that serve man and afford him sustenance, 
will he not much more care for those whom he has 
appointed to be the preservers and the conservators 
of righteousness upon the earth? Seeing how slow 
they were to comprehend his meaning well might he 
exclaim on another occasion, “O ye of little faith!” 

Then as if to set the seal to all the instructions he 
had handed forth, the whole is summed up in the 
terse but comprehensive injunction, “Seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness,” or as it is 
rendered in the Revised Version, “Seek ye first His 
kingdom and His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 

He does not say that there shall be no seeking for 
the needful things that pertain to the outward life, 
nor can any of his teachings be made to imply that 
man is to wait for God to feed and clothe him and 
those who depend upon him for sustenance, but he 
does say most emphatically and with certainty that 
the first or chief concern of every life that is lived for 
the highest and noblest purpose of living must be to 
gain and keep a right and title to citizenship in the 
kingdom of God, and to be controlled and governed 
by the laws of righteousness, established for the good 
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order and the maintenance of the authority of the 
Great King. If these are the first considerations, the 
habit of thoughtful, careful attention to the little du- 
ties and obligations of every-day life will lead toa 
wise examination into every detail thereof, and a 
sense of obligation to be true and loyal in our 
intercourse with one another that our dealings 
shall be just, and merciful, and unselfish; and 
as those traits of character that make up the hu- 
man side of our being are developed under the higher 
principles that relate to the spirit, there will be 
no disposition to seek more than what can be hon- 
orably and conscientiously gained. This sense of 
right was nobly and heroically adhered to by a man; 
whose friendship it was a privilege to share, who on 
being urged to become a partner in a speculative busi- 
ness replied ; “I cannot engage in any business where 
my chances of success must be dependent upon the 
losses and disasters of my fellow men.” 

This breathes the very spirit of the gospel. It is 
taking our Heavenly Father at his word, (so to 
speak), with a trust and confidence that only he who 
makes the righteousness of the kingdom of God his 
first and chief concern can attain to. The things 
“that shall be added,” may not be the abundance of 
riches, and yet these are no hindrance to the right- 
eousness of God, if they are held as subservient 
thereto. The added things may be simply the com- 
forts of life, that insure against want and distress, but 
these will be accepted with thankfulness, as the 
rightful portion dispensed by Him who knoweth us 
better than we know ourselves, and who, whatever 
else he may deny, will not withhold his Holy Spirit 
from any who diligently seek Him. 1 ae 
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BY ISAAC COATES, OF CALN, CHESTER COUNTY. 

[Szeconp JournEY—1803.] 
BELNG several years one of the committee who have 
the care of the concern and fund raised by our Yearly 
Meeting for promoting the gradual civilization and 
real benefit of the Indian natives, I have for several 
months past felt my mind drawn to visit them again 
in Cornplanter’s settlement, and where. some of our 
young men are residing amongst the Seneca Nation, 
at a place called Genesinguhta, in order to instruct 
them. The committee, last month in Philadelphia 
when met, believed it would be likely to be useful in 
promoting that good work, for four Friends to be ap- 
pointed to visit the before-mentioned settlement this 
season ; accordingly separated Isaac Bonsal, Thomas 
Stewardson, John Shoemaker, and myself for that 
purpose. We then agreed to meet at Thomas Light- 
foot’s, at Maiden Creek, on the 9th day of the Ninth 
month, 1803. 

The morning of said day I left home in company 
with James Wilson, who is intending to accompany 
some women Friends to, Upper or West Canada, in 
order to visit the members of our Society residing 
there. About noon we met Isaac Bonsal at John 
Scarlet’s, and arrived in the evening at Thomas 


Lightfoot’s, where we were informed all the rest of 
our company were gone forward about noon that day, 

(9th mo.] 10th, [1803.] Rode over a number of 
mountains to Kepler’s, formerly Rich’s tavern, and 
lodged, where we fared better than we expected, 

11th. Rode to Trexler’s, late Ledenburg’s, in the 
morning, where we found our friends who went be. 
fore. They not being ready to set off, we left them 
and rode to Catawissa, 23 miles, this morning before 
ten o’clock, and attended Friends’ meeting in thig 
place, having ridden ninety-six miles. We propoge 
to rest the remainder of this day at Ellis Hughes's jt 
being the first of the week. On viewing the timber, 
mountains, land, and roads thus far, I think it negd- 
less to make any observations, finding them all to 
very nearly correspond with the former notes I made 
thereon ; but have observed a number of miles back to 
this place, the Indian corn, buckwheat, potatoes, and 
almost all other tender vegetables are generally killed 
with the frost. 

12th. Our expected company all arrived last even. 
ing. In the morning provided some necessaries, and 
rode this day to Wm. Ellis’s, thirty miles, at Muncy, 
where we all propose to lodge, being ten of us. Soon 
after we crossed the northeast branch of the Susgue. 
hanna we found the frost had not been so severe ag 
where we passed yesterday; but itis almost melan. 
choly to behold in this part of the country the springs 
and streams of water to be almost wholly dried up 
and gone, even many heretofore large streams with 
no water in them, and many valuable mills are with- 
out one drop, insomuch that divers of the inhabitants 
have got to boiling their wheat to eat and expeet if 
the drought continues much longer it will be gener- 
ally thecase. At Wm. Ellis’s the women were wash- 
ing and they told us they expected it must be the last 
time, except rain came, or they brought their waters 
number of miles. 

13th. A wet morning. We stayed at Wm. Ellis’s 
and dined. About two o’clock p. m., Thomas Setward- 
son, Isaac Bonsal, John Shoemaker, George Vauz, 
and myself, all who were going to Genesinguhta, set 
off. James Wilson, Hannah Yarnal, Mary Witchel, 
and Samuel Johnson, who propose going'to Canada, 
stayed at Ellis’s. This afternoon we rode fifteen miles 
to Newberry, a small town of perhaps fifteen a 
twenty houses, Most or all of the way from Ellis’sto 
Newberry is a beautiful road along the bottom lying 
on the west branch of Susquehanna. On our way we 
crossed the Loyalsock about nine miles from our last 
night’s lodging, and the Lycoming about six miles 
farther, near Newberry, both of which are large, 
beautiful streams falling into the West Branch. The 
most of this afternoon’s ride along the bottom is very 
fertile although it appears to be sandy. Near Lycom- 
ing the Indian corn is excellent; I expect it will pro. 
duce fifty bushels to the acre. We propose to lodge 
to-night at John Sloan’s tavern where we have had 
an excellent supper. We passed through Williams 
port, about three miles back from Newberry, it being 
the county town of Lycoming county, containing 
twenty or more houses. 


14th. Rode eighteen miles to James Kooken’son 
Larrie’s Creek, and dined. The most of the way over 











ee 
a very rough mountain called the Alleghany ; "some 
spots tolerable land, but I think four-fifths of it is not 
worth settling upon. Just before we came to the 
creek we entered a forest of very tall white pine 
which stands very close together, insomuch that I con- 
cluded if it was all cut up in four-foot lengths it could 
not be corded on the ground. Said Kooken has 
about fifteen acres of land cleared, which appears to 
be very fertile, having very luxuriant potatoes and 
butterweeds, also the appearance of good oats standing 
in shock and some not cut. Thence to J ohn Norris’s 
mill, ona branch of Pine Creek, thirteen miles. After 
jeaving Larrie’s Creek we rode about five miles 
through very rich land exceeding heavy loaded with 
timber—mostly white pine with some hemlock, sugar 
maple, etc., and then entered a valley down which a 
branch of Pine Creek runs, which we crossed eleven 
times, and then came upon a larger branch of said 
water, crossing it several times. Up to the mill pretty 
good land in a narrow valley between two high 
mountains; no house nor improvement for ten miles 
of the last stage. At this place we have got a very 
pleasant landlady who provided us a good supper. 
15th. Rode to Moses Wilson’s eleven and one half 
miles; the most of the way upon a branch of Pine 
Creek, through very good land heavy loaded with 
timber, and there appears to be several new settle- 
ments making which in time may be very valuable, 
one of which is Sampson Babs’s who is making an 
improvement on a fertile spot and has got a race al- 
most finished in order for a sawmill, and perhaps 
a grist mill. He appeared exceedingly elevated 
with seeing us and told us when he came there 
first, being no road, he came by direction of a 
compass, and resided twelve weeks without see- 
ing the face of any person. Had only a blanket 
and piece of hemlock bark for his house and bed- 
clothing. Moses Wilson and his truly valuable wife 
appear to be very happy in seeing us. He has made 
a considerable opening in the heavy timber and has 
got good corn and other things; but truly those who 
haye not been in the back country can have but a 
very imperfect idea of the hardship and difficulty 
those have to endure or encounter who are the first 
settlers in a new country. Thence to James Mills’s at 
the third fork of Pine Creek, which is a boatable 
stream about fifty-six miles above where it empties 
into the west branch of Susquehanna, and ten miles 
from Moses Wilson’s. On our way we came to a camp 
in the woods, where we found Wm. Ellis, with a 
number of hands who are out surveying Wall, 
Fisher & Co.’ s land, said Ellis accompanying us 
six miles to said Mills’s in order to spend the 
evening with us in friendly converse. The land gen- 
erally good this stage, and some of it excellent with 
abundance of very large sugar maple. Said Mills is 
living on said Fisher’s land which I think will, in time, 
be a very valuable estate. He said he had two years 
ago six hundred dozen of wheat, and the present 
year has got seventeen acres of corn, which will no 
doubt yield fifty or sixty bushels to the acre; appears 
to be a very active, intelligent man; has gotztwelve 
children, nine of whom live with him, who are 
Very healthy and hardy. He is perhaps as successful 
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a hunter as there is in this State, and many of the 
wild beasts of the woods fall a prey to his skill, such 


as bears, panthers, elk, and deer. It is said and be- 
lieved he killed eleven elk one morning before break- 
fast. One of his sons, in the ninth year of his age, 
killed six elk and five deer; is now inthe fourteenth 
year of his age, has killed several bears this season. 
Two of his daughters killed three elk in one day; 
and we have this evening feasted on the product of 
their skill. Said Mills told me that he and one other 
man were out about a week and they killed in that 
time above seventy deer. 

16th. Before we left Mills’s, breakfasted on coffee, 
of which we had plenty, wheat bread and butter, 
venison, both of the elk and common deer, eels, trout, 
and other fish, of which they catch abundance. We 
then rode about twenty-five miles up Pine Creek, and 
crossed it thirty-eight times before we came to the 
head, which is about eighty miles from where it 
empties into the West Branch. Almost all the way 
up it, good land in general, heavy loaded with timber, 
some of the way very lofty white pine. After we left 
the head of said creek, rode seven miles through 
very rich land and timber rather exceeding that on 
Pine Creek, to a spring, being one of the head-springs 
of the Alleghany River, where we struck up a fire, 
pitched a tent, and lodged. 

17th. Rode twenty-three miles to a new settlement 
on Osweo being one of the main branches of the 
aforesaid river, where there are several neat houses 
built, which is intended for a town called Cerestown 
or Francis King’s settlement. The most of the said 
twefhty-three miles is excellent land, but so heavy 
loaded with timber of divers sorts, such as hemlock, 
white pine, sugar maple, cherry, and some bass or 
lynn, that it will be very expensive clearing. It is 
astonishing to see the height of the white pine, and 
other timber in proportion. Although to such as 
have never seen such timber it may seem a little 
romantic, I have seen, (particularly when we came 
near Francis King’s), great numbers of trees which 
we all believe to be thirteen or fourteen perches 
high ; and John Bell, a Friend of veracity, told us he 
measured one which was 250 feet long when it fell 
down, which is fifteen perches and ten feet. Said Bell 
and his wife are Friends that came from the north of 
England, and are about settling here; [they have] a 
good deal of very good corn ; they seem to be in good 
spirits, were truly glad to see us, his wife remarkably 
so, insomuch that she was ready to weep with joy; 
is a remarkably cleanly woman and was very happy 
this afternoon in entertaining us with a good cup of 
tea sweetened with loaf sugar and good will, that I 
thought the joy and happiness we were instrumental 
in communicating to this woman was almost worth 
our journey to these parts. Here we also met with 
my old friend, Halftown, who is up here in a canoe 
with three of his children,in order to get some 
necessary tools, etc.; was just going to set off about 
fifty miles down the river to his home. He was very 
much rejoiced to see us and agreed to stay until to- 
morrow to navigate us down the river to Gene- 
singuhta. 

18th. First of the week. Stayed at Cerestown till 
after dinner. Francis King is a plain, sober-looking 
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man, but by some means he forfeited his right of 
membership with our Society before he left England. 
His wife died after he came here, leaving with him 
seven or eight children who are members. John 
and Mary Bell with six or seven children are all 
members. These two families with one or two more, 
are in the commendable practice of meeting together 
once or twice a week in order to pay the tribute 
of worship. We sat with them in their little meet- 
ing and dined at John Bell’s, whose wife is a woman 
of the most exquisite sensibility ; and at our depart- 
ure taking leave of them [it] seemed as much as she 
could bear with becoming fortitude. After dinner, 
walked along with Halftown down the Osweo six 
miles, where it empties into the Alleghany, and he 
had left his canoe. The water being very low, some 
of us walked and others rode in the canoe turn about 
until we reached Adam Hoopes’s, fourteen miles from 
King’s. The land and timber down the river to here, 
pretty good. Said Hoopes received us very kindly in 
his cabin and treated us with the best provision he 
had; which was venison, [and] corn, dried, pounded, 
and made into mush, with milk to eat with it. We 
all slept on the floor of his cabin before the fire, hav- 
ing some of his poultry taking their repose close by 
us. He is a courteous man who owns 20,000 acres of 
land in this country, a considerable part of which is 
very good, and is now beginning a settlement just at 
the mouth of a boatable stream called Issua, which 
perhaps in time may become a very valuable estate. 
He has got a large house raised but not covered, and 
some corn standing, and perhaps eight or ten acres 
which he intends to sow wheat upon. 
[To be Continued.] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM PRESIDENT MAGILL. 
Lincoin, Loupoun Co., Va., Eighth mo. 15. 
FROM Sandy Springs I reached Woodlawn, where 
my next meeting was to be held, via Washington, 
Alexandria, and Mt, Vernon. As we floated down 
the Potomac, (I can hardly say steamed, when our 
rate of progress was but about five miles an hour), 
past the city of Alexandria, I was struck by the 
small progress which this city had apparently made 
since I left it, nearly forty years ago. It would seem 
almost impossible that in this active, hurrying age, a 
city could stand so nearly still for forty years. My friend 
met me at the wharf at Mt. Vernon, and as I had 
never visited the place, we stopped and went through 
the grounds with a party of strangers, accompanied 
by the guide. We listened, as doubtless most of your 
readers have done, to the accounts of the old and 
new tomb; of the picture of Washington by Peale; 
the model of the Bastile presented to Washington by 
Lafayette ; the great rusty key of the Bastile, also a 
present from Lafayette; the Nellie Custis chamber, 
the room where Washington died; the magnolia 
planted by Washington in the year of his death ; the 
great cranes in the old fashioned kitchen, with its 
large open fire-place ; the flower garden, with its great 
box borders; the ancient green-house, etc., etc.,—but 
the heat being intense, much as we might have en- 
joyed a less hurried visit under other circumstances, 


we drew a sigh of relief when it was over and we 
were once more comfortably seated in our friend, 
carriage, on the way to Woodlawn. As we drove oy 
the fine situation of the beautifully shaded gro unds, 
on the high bluff overlooking the river, and the grang 
old trees that have been standing there since Wagh. 
ington’s time, especially claimed our attention, This - 
place is now owned by an Association, who are mak. 
ing great improvements upon the buildings ang 
grounds, keeping all in excellent condition from the 
revenue received from the throngs of visitors who 
increase in numbers every year. It would seem, 
though, that the home of the Father of his Country 
should become national property, and not be owaed 
and controlled by any private corporation. 
Woodlawn, one of the estates of Washington, ad. 
jacent to Mt. Vernon, was taken up by a settlement, 
chiefly of Friends from the North, about forty year 
ago. Some of their farms are now in very good con. 
dition, well-fenced, and productive but much of the 
land in this vicinity still shows plainly the blighting 
influence of unpaid and unprofitable slave labor. [It 
may be purchased at very low rates, and with a mod. 
erate outlay of capital, can be restored to its former 
fertility. The number of Friends in this settlement 
is not large, but they are much interested in keeping 
up their meetings and in the proper education and 
training of their children. They have a good First. 
day school, but now maintain no other separate school 
of their own. They feel that the number of their 
children is too small, and they send them to the 
neighboring public school. I can but believe thats 
good Friends’ school established among them would 
draw in others who are not members, and be prodae- 
tive of good results. A heavy storm coming up just 
at the time my meeting was to assemble in the even- 
ing diminished the attendance; but a number came 
out, notwithstanding the inclemency of the night, 
and by the interest manifested I felt encouraged and 
well repaid for my visit among them. There were 
some former students of Swarthmore in the neighbor. 
hood, at whose pleasant home I spent the night. The 
next morning my friends drove me eight miles to Al- 
exandria, much of the way through a sad-looking 
farming country, still bearing the blighting effects of 
the curse of slavery. As we drove through the streets 
of Alexandria; and past the former home and school 
of Benjamin Hallowell, with whom, as teacher, I 
spent one profitable year of my life, it seemed as 
though the rough pavement and the very grass and 
weeds growing in the centre of the street were the 
same that I left so many years ago! Taking cars at 
Alexandria, I reached Waterford in time for my meet- 
ing, which was called at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
at Fairfax meeting-house, in the immediate vicinity 
of the village. I had now entered Loudoun county, 
and the land had constantly improved in appearance 
all the way; and this fine farm land in the valley of 
the “ Catoctin,” reminded me of some of our best land 
in Delaware county (Penn’a.). The settlement of 
Friends here for so many years kept out in a great 
measure the sad influences of human slavery, else 
where so apparent. The records show that for 150 
years the meeting had been kept up twice a week at 
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i meeting-house, without a break, even through 
- days of the war. Friends will observe that 
the name of this meeting is now a misnomer, as it is 
no longer in Fairfax county, which was the original 
name of both Fairfax and Loudoun. The meeting 
here was among my best, and in size quite equal to 
the average of those thus far held. I visited in their 
homes, with great satisfaction, several of our former 
students in this neighborhood. 

From Waterford I was driven eight miles toward 
the southwest, through the beautiful Loudoun valley, 
with the line of the Blue Ridge rising all along on 
our right, separating us from the Shenandoab valley, 
and the Catoctin Ridge, an extension of “ Bull Run” 
mountain, upon our left, to the little town of Lincoln, 
a delightful spot not far from the centre of Londoun 
county. This place must ever be dear to Friends as 
the home of Samuel M. Janney. As we drove into 
the pleasant little town Friends were just assembling 
for the Select Meeting, as Goose Creek Quarterly Meet- 
ing isheld here to-day. The pleasant home of Samuel 
M. Janney, where he died, is just across the street, 
nearly opposite the meeting-house. The broad open 
grounds around the houses through the little town, 
and the pleasantly shaded open squares around the 
meeting-house and the school house, present a very 
attractive appearance. As we drove to my friend’s 
house, a mile out of the town, we passed the homes 
of some Swarthmore students, who gave me a cordial 
greeting, and the general air of thrift and prosperity 
everywhere plainly indicated that we were in a 
Friends’ neighborhood, and upon soil where slavery 
had placed no blight. The corn crops covering these 
round hill-tops cannot average less than fifty bushels 
per acre; and in the rich bottom lands, along Goose 
Creek, my friend has a fine herd of fat cattle grazing. 
His son, now a senior at Swarthmore, has cut most 
of the crop of sixty acres of wheat with a “self- 
binder,” and thirty acres of fine grass with the mow- 
ing machine, during the vacation. His years at 
Swarthmore have not made him lose any of his re- 
spect for honorable manly toil, nor of his efficiency 
as 9 practical farmer. His brother returns with him 
to Swarthmore as a Freshman next month, being one 
of the eight or nine representatives from Loudoun 
county, whom we shall have next year. 

Before meeting on First-day morning my friend 
drove us a few miles over rough and unfrequented 
roads, to the secluded spot where Samuel M. Janney 
was born. The house was accidentally burned a few 
months since, and the place is much overgrown with 
brambles and bushes, and presents a sad-looking 
appearance indeed to-day. From present indications 
the traveler of the next generation will have as much 
difficulty in fixing the exact spot as I had a few years 
since in finding the home of Horace among the Sa- 
bine hills. The great chimney, with its open fire- 
place, is still standing, and I reflected that around 
that hearth were once gathered a happy family, one 
of whom was destined to place upon permanent rec- 
ord the work of our Religious Society, to exercise a 
powerful influence for good upon that Society, and to 
make, himself, no unimportant part of its remarka- 
ble history. On our way to this ruined home we 


' passed the:site of the schoolhouse where his educa- 


tion was begun, and which he thus describes in a 
poem written in his earlier years: 
“Tt was a lovely spot as e’er was found, 
By nature form’d to inspire the heart of youth ; 
Here science might indulge in thought profound, 
Or contemplation soar to heavenly truth. 


“A little lonely glen with flow’rets sown, 
Whose mingled sweets the passing winds inhale, 
A crystal stream with alder shrubs o’ergrown, 
Meandering slowly, wanders thro’ the vale. 


“ While all around the mighty forests rise, 
Where nature’s choir continual concert keep, 

And towering hills, whose heads invade the skies, 

And frowning rocks and precipices steep.” 

The visit was a fitting preparation for the meet- 
ing that was to follow, held in that house where the 
persuasive voice of Samuel M. Janney had been so 
often heard, a voice which, though now hushed in 
death, will ever speak to those to whom the highest 
interests of the Religious Society of Friends are dear. 

The public meeting for worship at eleven a. m., 
was larger than any such meeting outside of Phila- 
delphia that I have attended for many years. The 
movement of the other branch of Friends in this 
neighborhood has drawn away a few of our members, 
but their accessions have been chiefly from other re- 
ligious denominations. Sunderland P. Gardner was 
present, and spoke with his usual clearnessand power, 
calling away from all external forms and observ- 
ances, to that religion alone which is truly spiritual. 
The earnest testimony of Thomas Foulke was also in 
the same direction, after which this impressive meet- 
ing closed under the solemn covering of the Divine 
presence, and the universal feeling of that large as- 
sembly was—“ it has been good for us to be here.” 

In the evening, although it was dark and threat- 
ened rain, a large audience, almost filling the house, 
assembled to hear my lecture on “Colleges and 
Schools.” Some had driven as much as seven or 
eight miles over these rough, hilly roads, and the 
meeting was one of the largest that I ever addressed. 

The interest in my subject here, as elsewhere, was 
deep, and the meeting gave me the most earnest at- 
tention. I shall spend another day in this interest- 
ing neighborhood of Friends, attending the quarter- 
ly meeting to-day, visiting the homes of Swarthmore 
students, and giving my lecture on “ Pompeii as seen 
in 1869,” in the meeting-house, at ten o’clock to-mor- 
row morning, after which we drive over the Blue 
Ridge westward, into the beautiful valley of the 
Shenandoah. 

As I consider what this neighborhood of Friends 
is to-day, with its almost 300 members, its regular 
meetings of almost one-half that number, and its 
First-day school, for adults and children, numbering 
nearly one hundred, mostly members of our Society, 
Ican but feel that much of this gratifying and en- 
couraging condition of things is due to the ministra- 
tions, and the life-long influence of Samuel M. Jan- 
ney; and the words of George Fox came forcibly to 
my mind that “a good man can shake a neighbor- 
hood for ten miles around.” 

Epwarp H. MaaItu. 
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GREENWOOD Farm, STEVENSON } 
FREDERICK Co., VA., Fighth mo. 22. 
I SENT you my last letter from Lincoln, Va., on the 
morning of Goose Creek Quarterly Meeting. This 
meeting convenes at 11 a. m., but it is the custom of 
Friends here to begin to assemble at a very early 
hour. When we arrived, a few minutes after 10, 
many were already present, and horses and carriages 
were beginning to fill up the large, open, well-shaded 
grounds. After friendly social intercourse until just 
about the meeting hour, Friends assembled promptly, 
and in a few minutes the house was quite well filled. 
Sunderland P. Gardner and Thomas Foulke were 
again present, and it was observed that most of the 
members of the other branch of Friends here were 
also in attendance. In the early part of the meeting 
Thomas Foulke bore earnest testimony to the truly 
spiritual character of the religion which we profess call- 
ing away from the observance of mere outward 
forms and ceremonies. Sunderland P. Gardner fol- 
lowed, and although now eighty-six years of age, he 
spoke for nearly an hour and a quarter without appar- 
ent fatigue; and his remarkably clear mind followed his 
definite line of convincing arguments, without waver- 
ing, to the end. It was a most earnest and touching 
appeal to all to accept the pure and undefiled reli- 
gion which Jesus taught, both by precept and the ex- 
ample of a pure and holy life ; and I was forcibly re- 
minded of the early teaching of George Fox, when 
he claimed so earnestly to be the founder of no new 
religious sect, but merely a humble instrument, upon 
whom the duty was laid to call the people back to the 
unadulterated simplicity of the early Christian faith 
—a faith ever exemplified by works, in every act of 
their daily lives. His appeal to young women and 
to young men, at the close of his discourse, was es- 
pecially impressive, and must have touched deeply 
every heart. Under the powerful influence of such 
preaching our Religious Society could not fail to be 
again gathered as in the early days, and continue to 
be ever a most potent influence for good in the world 
at large. “May those truly baptized and anointed be 
raised up and sent forth to accomplish this great 
work. . 

In the evening nearly one hundred guests were as- 
sembled at the hospitable home of my friend, among 
whom were found twenty-five students of Swarth- 
more College. I was requested to speak on “ Pompeii 
as seen in 1869,” in the meeting-house, the next 
morning at 10 o’clock. At that hour I met there a 
large audience, nearly filling the house, some of whom 
had driven several miles. That afternoon I was 
brought by my friend from Lincoln, over the Blue 
Ridge, some thirty miles, to his delightful home, here 
in the fertile valley of the Shenandoah. As we as- 
cended the “ Ridge ” on the east side, we looked back 
again and again, with ever renewed pleasure, upon 
the charming picture. There, spread out immediately 
before us, lay a large portion of the Loudoun val- 
ley with its fine fertile farms, its wooded hills, its 
rich pasture lands along the pleasant streams, and 
dotted over everywhere with its hospitable homes. 
The three days spent among them will be an oasis 
in memory for many a year. 


As we drove up toward the mountain pass a rujp 
was pointed out, one of the many barns that were 
burned during the war, to cut off the supplies from 
the “Confederates.” Descending the steeper slope on 
the west side of the mountain, one of the carr 
accompanying us, crossed the Shenandoah at its foot 
by fording, but we preferred to go over by the ferry 
for even this high road from Leesburg to Winchester 
is without a bridge at this point. Just after passj 
the ferry, the house of one who was a large slave 
owner and a cruel master, before the war, wag 
pointed out, and thespot where he had whipped one 
of his slaves to death. We have the authority of 
H. B. Stowe herself for the statement that this master 
was the original of her Legree, in “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.” Further on my friend pointed ont the spot 
where the guerrilla Mosby hung four Union soldiegg 
upon a tree by the road-side; and the school-hotge 
where he had listened to the first secession speech) at 
the opening of the war. Since reaching this home] 
have been shown the marks of shot and shells upon 
its walls, and large quantities of these picked up in 
the adjacent fields. Several of the shells have not 
burst, but are still filled with their explosives. One 
rusty, unexploded shell was found in the bottom of 
the spring twenty years after the close of the war. 
My friend tells me that for four years, in this valley but 
little farming could be done and the little they raised 
was swept off by raiding parties from eitherside. Of 
course, we are all familiar with these things by read- 
ing, but to be surrounded by the very scenes and pen 
sons who witnessed such horrors of war, seems to 
make a far deeper impression. 

On Fourth-day afternoon I started with my friend, 
in his carriage, for a five days’ tour through Frederick 
county, during which I had engagements to speak six 
times. We first drove to Winchester, where I hada 
small, but interesting meeting, in the Oourt-house, 
A few Friends were present, the number of Friends 
here being very small indeed. The Mayor of the city 
and the Superintendent of the public schools of 
Frederick Co. were also present. This small city 
presents little life or activity. It once numbered 
5,000, but the population has considerably decreased. 
It formed so important a key to this valley in the time 
of the war that it was the scene of many a struggle 
between the contending armies, and it is said that it 
changed hands seventy-two times in the four years, 
We visited its two soldiers’ cemeteries. They are 
side by side, and the contrast is very great. The 
graves of the Southern soldiers are marked chiefly 
by plain pine boards for head-stones, and the whole 
place is in a most dilapidated condition. The Union 
cemetery, on the contrary, has marble head-stones, 
and all looks substantial and in excellent order. It 
is under the care of a polite official who was a Union 
officer during the war. 

On Fifth-day we rode on to the South, up the Shen- 
andoah Valley, about thirteen miles, to Middletown— 
the place of my next meeting. It was a perfect day 
for riding, and the country was very beautiful. The 
line of North Mountain rose against the horizon all 
along on our right, and the Blue Ridge on our left, only 
a few miles away. The valley, although showing evi- 
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dences of drought in some places, is evidently a fine 
farming country, and especially favorable for corn. 
During all of this day we were on the road made fa- 
mous in history as being the scene of “ Sheridan’s 
Ride.” We stopped a mile or so out of the town, at 
the house of a friend of my companion, (being a fel- 
low school director with him), and at supper I re- 
marked that I would like to see the spot where Sheri- 
dan met and turned back his panic stricken troops. 
“You are now upon that spot,” replied our host. 
“Sheridan rode around this house, and through this 
yard, and the effect of his sudden appearance here 
among his men was like magic. From being a flying 
mass of disordered troops, they were all in less than an 
hour, regularly organized, and marching back to their 
camp at Cedar Creek, where they had been surprised 
and put to rout by Early a few hours before, and a 
cordon of cavalry surrounded them and kept the 
stragglers together.” 

My meeting in the evening at Middletown was 
small, and as there are no Friends here, my compa- 
nion and myself were the only Friends present. I 
directed my attention more especially toward the ele- 
yation of the public schools which are far less in fa- 
yor with the people here than in the North. My 
next engagement was at Stephen City, a small town 
five miles back, on the “‘Sheridan Road.” As we 
were, at Middletown, in full sight of Mt. Massanut- 
ten and Fort Mountain, two fine peaks rising out of 
the valley just west of the Blue Ridge, mountains 
which were said by Washington to form the best 
fortified place, by nature, on this continent ; and as 
the famous Luray Valley, with its wonderful cave, 
was just beyond them, it was with regret that we 
turned again northward without giving at least one 
day to these interesting places; but in carrying out 
my plans pleasure had to be a secondary considera- 
tion. We accordingly returned the next day to Steph- 
en Gity by a circuitous route over the rough wooded 
ridges in the west side of the valley, near the base of 
North Mountain. Here my third meeting in this 
county was held, and the number present was con- 
siderably larger than in the other two places, but, ex- 
cept my companion and myself, there were no 
Friends present. To my surprise, however, one man 
in the audience, when introduced to me, seemed to 
know a good deal about Swarthmore, and I found 
that he had a grandson with us several vears ago. 
By request I spoke here on “ The value of a Modern 
College Course, and especially its influence upon our 
Public Schools.” It was near ten when the meeting 
closed, and we had a drive before us of some seven 
miles over rough, steep, mountain roads,and the night 
was very dark. A young Friend preceded us on 
horseback with a lantern, and carefully tracing our 
way through thick forests and up and down the steep 
slopes, we reached our destination, the home of a 
Friend, close by the “ Pass” westward over “ Little 
North Mountain,” about midnight. My next meeting 
being appointed at “Back Creek,” at three o’clock 
p. m., we started for that neighborhood, some fifteen 
miles distant, the next morning. Our way lay through 
the Pass over the Little North Mountain, and then 
among the spurs of North Mountain proper, being a 


wild and picturesque drive toward the northwest, to 
the little, secluded mountain village of Gainsboro’. 
Friends’ meeting here, (Back Creek), is very small. 
As the meeting-house is out of the village, the lec- 
ture was given in the school house. It was a small 
audience, but one deeply interested in the subject, 
some having driven to the meeting more than ten 
miles. 

Of my meetings at “ The Ridge,” “ Hopewell,” 
and in Nottingham Quarter, I will speak in my letter 
next week. Epwarp H. Maai.u. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PROMISES OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


WE read in the blessed Scriptures of truth that “ God 
resisteth the proud but giveth grace unto the hum- 
ble,” and thus he saith whose name is Holy, “ I dwell 
in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a 
contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones.” 

Should not this stimulate and strengthen us to be 
willing to dwell in the valley of humiliation where 
we are safe in the Heavenly Father’s care and 
protection, where the enemy of the soul’s peace is 
kept out, and where the dew lies to invigorate and 
strengthen the part that never dies? 

The holy Scriptures teem with the gracious prom- 
ises of a kind Heavenly Parent. to the poor in spirit 
and the humble in heart. ‘“ Unto this man He said, 
will I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite 
spirit, and trembleth at my words,” and “ no good 
thing -will he withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly.’ 

May we more and more turn from the lofty imag- 
inations of the mind, and from all that would harm 
or destroy, and learn of Him who is meek and lowly 
in heart, teaching the lessons of humility, of gentle- 
ness and forgiveness, of loving one another, and to 
do unto others as we would be done by. Thus we 
may fulfill individually the prophecy representing 
that of the wolf dwelling with the lamb, and the 
leopard lying down with the kid and the calf, and 
the young lion and the fatling together, and a little 
child shall lead them, etc.,and nothing shall hurt 
or destroy in this state, compared to the Lord’s holy 
mountain. 

That there are many who are concerned to labor 
to obtain this happy condition, more than for corn, 
oil, or wine, is a comfort to believe. 

Fighth month, 1887. Repecca PRIcE. 


O rou who linger on the night of toil 
And long for day, 
Take heart; the grandest hero is the man 
Of whom the world shall say 
That from the roadside of defeat he plucked 
The flower of success, 
Bravely and with a modesty sublime, 
Not with blind eagerness, 
—W. T. TALBOTT. 


Do right for its own sake, and not from fear or 
hope of punishment or reward. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
RIGHT RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY. 
IT is at a time and in an age in which there are 
many differences respecting right religious labor and 
the authority therefor, and perhaps no one people 
are at present more unsettled relative to this charac- 
ter of labor than our own. How very frequently do 
we hear the sounding of some “ new and enlight- 
ened ” way in which the acceptance of the truth may 
come. But God is a spirit, and they that profess to 
dwell under the guidance thereof must do so in 


“spirit and in truth,” for the “ Father seeketh such 
to worship Him,” and in every performance to wait 


upon him until their strength is renewed, that they 
may “run and not be weary, walk and not faint.” 
There is a divine teacher in the hearts of men where- 
by they may acquaint themselves with the knowl- 
edge of the law of life and death,and become filled 
with the Holy Ghost, having the law granted them 
to speak with other tongues as the spirit gives them 
utterance. We know not what we should pray for, 
‘* but as the Spirit itself maketh intercession,” hence 
when the call cometh it is with the spirit and with 
understanding, and whereby this direction and as- 
sistance, it is what we own, for the hungry will be 
fed and the thirsty refreshed, a divine comfort 
being enjoyed beyond the power of all words to 
express. “No other flocks have I than these,” and 
“If men over-drive them the flock will die,” or the 
vulture in his flight will take the weary lamb, and 
the sheep of the flock shall be scattered. But pa- 
tiently in the nurture of the Lord they will be wa- 
tered as Jacob watered the flocks of Laban. 

We bear testimony to the value of silent waiting 
or to the closeting of our hearts; to be endued with 
divine power, believing that no other way is so edify- 
ing and heart-reaching as in the stillness of a silent 
meeting, where in secret the prayer ascends from 
the heart, for the spiritual help that is required ; 
at such times as this, when silence is broken it may 
be only by a few earnest words, or a fervent exhora- 
tion in deep solemnity ; if unsolicited, it is the call 
under the sure conviction that God is the author, and 
the canopy of love so prevails that “The Dove 
seems almost visibly brooding.” 

Cuar.es A. LUKENS. 
Hoopeston, Ill., Bighth month, 1887. 


Tux Public Ledger of Philadelphia after comment- 
ing with just severity on the too frequent occurrence 
of hasty marriages, and the undignified performance 
of the marriage rite, says : “‘ Ourfriends, ‘ The Friends,’ 
with their commendable conservative ideas of right 
and of propriety, have hedged the subject of marriage 
round with excellent provisions. In whatever else 
they may have simplified religiousservices, they have 
preserved in spirit the solemn sanctions of the mar- 
riage relation. So, too, have the Catholics.” 


Tue history of persecution is a history of endeav- 
ors to cheat nature, to make water run up hill, to 
twist a rope of sand.—R. W. Emerson. 


Correction without instruction is but mere tyr- 
anny. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 27, 1887. 


DISPUTATIONS. 
NOTWITHSTANGING the age in which we live ig 
one of great liberty of thought, and a broader chari- 
ity is extended to such as differ in opinion from ug, 
than ever before, especially opinions touching upon 
religious subjects, still there are left in the world 
many persons who think a disputatious form of argu. 
ment the only one to carry conviction to the heart, 
Having most earnestly and honestly sought for the 
truth themselves, and convinced they have found it, 
they feel, or fancy they feel, it to be a duty to pre- 
sent it in a forcible manner to others, even if in this 
presentation, it may give a rude shock to the feel- 
ings of those who may be equally honest in hold- 
ing to a different sentiment, and this on the ground 
that it is necessary to arouse them to thinking. 

That there are more effectual methods we have 
not a doubt, when, (as is sometimes the case) disputes 
are necessary ; but best wisdom should then dictate 
wise choice of words, and always the natural will 
should be well restrained. Differences in opinion often 
exist only in the imagination. A writer in an ex- 
change paper most aptly says: “ We sometimes strain 
at words, when in reality we agree with others, If 
we would only remember to strive to discover wherein 
we agree, and not always be looking for divergence 
of opinion, there would be more of practical piety in 
the world. Let us open our eyes to the fact that all 
denominations endeavor to make men better, though 
they differ in methods, and see to it that we ourselves 
are true to the highest and best as far as we know it; 
and the kingdom of God will be hastened in every- 
where.” 


WE have heretofore mentioned the action of New 


York Yearly Meeting of “ Orthodox” Friends, in re- 


quiring ministers and elders to answer every three 
years a series of questions regarding doctrine. Itis 
an evidence, and we think a sad one, of the increasing 
tendency to doctrinal dependence, when once that 
road is entered upon. These queries were originally 
framed in 1876, and it was provided then that no 
minister or elder should be acknowledged until they 
had answered them affirmatively. This year, how- 
ever, the extreme step is taken of requiring a redn- 
swering every three years,—so as to maintain doe 
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trinal and dogmatic “soundness.” The views of 
Friends’ Review on this point we quoted some weeks 
ago, (p. 478, current colume), and The Friend of Lon- 


don, remarks : 

“Jt was decided that ministers and elders should be re- 
quired to answer these nine queries every three years, and, 
we suppose, if unable to answer them in the affirmative, 
they lose their position. We had much rather have no 
acknowledgment at all than this. We are ignorant of the 
form of words in which these queries are framed, and of 
the circumstances supposed to render them necessary, but 
such a proceeding under any circumstances seems more 
likely to lower than to raise the character of the ministry. 
A certain uniformity of intellectual belief may thus be 
secured, whilst devoted servants of Christ with a fine sense 
of honesty are silenced.” 


DEATHS. 


CAMPION.—At St. Andrews, New Brunswick, Eighth 
month 20th, 1887, J. Willets Campion, son of Harrison and 
Anna Maria W. Campion and only grandchild of the late 
John H. Willets, aged 19 years, 6 months, and 27 days; a 
promising young member of the monthly meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 
™ COOPER.—In West Philadelphia, Eighth month 14th, 
1887, Mary K., daughter of Edwin K. and Ella 8S. Cooper, 
aged 8 months, 20 days. 

HAINES.—At White River, Ind., Charles Haines, aged 
18 years; a member of Fall Creek Meeting. He was 
drowned while assisting in fishing with a seine. His 
funeral was largely attended on Eighth month 13th, 1887, 
and his death fills many hearts with sorrow. elds Tee 

HARLAN.—Departed this life, Eighth month 7th, 1887, 
Mary Ann Harlan (formerly Barber), in the 66th year of 
her age. A member of West Monthly Meeting of Friends’, 
Mahoning Co., Ohio, of which she was for many years an 
esteemed elder. 

She was early left a widow, with the guardian care of 
three minor children, to whose moral and religious train- 
ing she assiduously devoted her energies. Especially did 
she unremittingly and with tender care watch over a poor, 
afflicted daughter, who now, her mother is gone, feels as 
though no earthly friend could fill her place. 

She was ever a constant attender of her little meeting ; 
and through allegiance to her Heavenly Father, felt called 
upon to maintain all its testimonies before the world. 

A tender mother, a sincere and sympathizing friend, a 
kind and attentive neighbor; we feel that in her death 
there is a great vacancy left amongst us. 

Enos HEACOcK. 

JEANES.—Eighth month 18th, 1887, Eliza B., widow 
of Jacob Jeanes, M. D., in her 88th year; amember of the 
monthly meeting held at Green St., Philadelphia. 

LUKENS.—Eighth month 19th, 1887, Isaiah Lukens, 
M. D., of Wilmington, Del., aged 71. Interment at Horsham 
meeting-house, Pa. : 

PUGH.—At Ocean Beach, N. J., Eighth month 18th, 
1887, Elijah Pugh, of West Philadelphia, aged 87; a mem- 
ber of the monthly meeting of Philadelphia. 

RILEY.—Suddenly, of heart disease, at his residence in 
Baltimore, on the 15th inst., Doctor William Riley, in the 
8st year of hisage. He retired as well as usual on the 
evening of the 14th; shortly after midnight he was heard 
to breathe heavily and in a few moments quietly passed 
away. 


SHIVERS.—Eighth month 12th, 1887, in West Phila- 


delphia, at the residence of her son-in-law, William Cc 
Bancroft, Mary H., widow of Richard Shivers, in her 74th 
year. Interment from her son’s, R. Levis Shivers, near 
Merchantville, N. J. 

WARNER.—At the residence of his son-in-law, J. A. 
Cadwallader, Titusville, Pa., Eighth month 14th, 1887, 
George Warner, of Burlington, N. J., and formerly of New 
York (a brother of the late Yardley Warner); a member 
of Burlington Monthly Meeting. Interment at Fallsington 
Meeting, Pa. 

WETHERALD.—At Sandy Spring, Md., Eighth month 
13th, 1887, Mary Wetherald, in her 77th year, daughter of 
the late Thomas and Ann Wetherald. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 35. 
NiInTH MonrtTH 4TH, 1887. 


THE BEATITUDES. 
Topic: Puriry. 


GOLDEN TEXT: “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.”” Matt.5: 8. 


ReaD Matthew 5: 1-13. 
THE law delivered from Sinai to the Hebrews, made 
it obligatory upon the people, to observe a degree of 
correctness in life and in action one towards another 
which if obeyed tended to prepare the way for the 
unfolding of the higher law as taught by Jesus; for 
as the law of Moses made the impure and improper 
act an offense, the law of Christ reaches after the 
thought, before it shapes itself in action. He that 
nurses an impure thought is guilty in that he harbors 
it in his breast. To the pure in heart, every evil de- 
sire is an unholy thing, the very presentation of 
which, to the soul, is turned away from and shunned 
as one would shun a deadly reptile or a venomous 
beast. Keep the fountain of thought pure, and there 
can flow out nothing that is impure. 

The blessing is promised to those whose minds, 
motives, and principles are pure; whoseek not only 
to have the external actions correct, but who desire 
to be holy in heart, and who are so. [Barnes]. 

Shall see God. This is a form of words among the 
people of that time, that was very expressive. To bein 
the presence of kings and princes and to be permitted 
to see them was regarded as a high honor: Prov. 2: 
29 ; 2d Kings 25:19. Those that stood in the presence, 
that saw the face of the king, were his favorites and 
friends. It is from this great reverence for and 
honor shown to the king and the corresponding grace 
and favor bestowed by the king upon his faithful and 
loyal subjects that our spiritual relations to our 
Heavenly Father are so often compared to those of 
the monarch and his people. If the earthly king 
will permit his friends to stand about him and share 
the privileges of his court, will not the King of kings 
grant similar favors to those whose pure hearts and 
sincere lives well fit them to enjoy his presence ? 

In a recent address to young women is found the 
following: Hold fast that which is good. Do not 
let pity and gentleness, purity and compassion be 
ousted from their throne. They are not inconsistent 
with courage and determination. Strength is never 
so strong as when united with gentleness and purity. 

“My strength is as the strength of ten, because 
my heart is pure.” 
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THIS LESSON TEACHES : 

Ist. The duty in watching over the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. 

2d. The need there is that all our actions shall 
spring from pure motives. 

3d. That only those whose lives are clean and 
pure in the sight of the Divine Being, can hope to 
find favor with him and be admitted into the fellow- 
ship of the redeemed of God, in the Heavenly King- 
dom. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE.— XI. FLORENCE. 
(CONTINUED.) 

Fiorence, May 28, 1887. 
OUR stay in Florence included the period of two 
weeks devoted to a variety of fétes. There were 
races, processions, shows, tournaments, shooting 
matches, openings of various exhibitions, celebra- 
tions of anniversaries, and the principal of all, the un- 
veiling of the facade or west front of the great Cathe- 
dral or Duomo, begun in A. D. 1296, opened for wor- 
ship in A. D. 1346, but only now at length finally 
completed according to the original designs. The 
King, Queen, and heir apparent took a leading part in 
all these proceedings, and their participation in that at 
the cathedral, which was partly a religious ceremony, 
was attended with some difficulties arising from the 
fact that the King holds with firm grasp the estates 
of the church which his father King Victor Emman- 
uel, wrested from the Pope, and the son, King Hum- 
bert, is consequently under sentence of excommunica- 
tion. The Florentinesare good Catholics, and also loyal 
subjects of the King. Nothing would content them 
but that their King should unveil the work which it 
is the pride of their generation to have completed, 
and they carried their point ; but the conduct of the 
opposing parties, thus brought face to face, was closely 
watched. Of course no scandal occurred ; the Italians 
have too good taste, at least, for any thing of that 
kind; but when the curtain fell at the touch of the 
King’s hand, and the Archbishop came forward to 
pronounce the apostolic blessing, which he did with- 
out any reference to the royal party, it was noticed 
that though the Queen like a good Catholic, accepted 
the blessing by devoutly crossing herseif, the King 
took no notice of it, nor did his son and heir. And 
again, when the clergy after singing a litany, were 
about to retire within the building, the Archbishop 
made, what he could not with decency avoid, an 
obeisance to the King, it was extremely slight, and 
was returned by the King only with a nod which was 
thought to indicate indifference, if not a less respect- 
ful feeling. 

We had tickets to the opening ceremonies of one 
of the expositions, which gave us an opportunity to 
see the royal party at leisure, and at the distance of 
a very few feet. The King is short and stout, witha 
firm round head covered with close-clipped grizzled 
hair, and has a vigorous bearing and strong features. 
The Queen is as tall as het husband, an elegent wo- 
man, and has been handsome in feature; but she 
appeared weary and had rather an anxious, “ far- 
away” look, I thought, when once she turned and 


looked full in our faces evidently without seeing ng 
The heir apparent, the Prince of Naples, is a slight 
and not tall youth of seventeen, of plain and not 
pleasing countenance, and his features manifest no 
marked character; indeed they rather give the im. 
pression of feebleness. But he comes of a vigorous 
and able race, and it is much to be hoped that in hig 
case “ blood will tell” eventually. Inthe monarchy 
is the only hope of Italian unity ; in unity, the only 
hope of independence; and in independence, the 
only hope of popular progress. It is said the 
Republicans and the Clericals, the two extremes, 
could probably by their union overturn the monarchy 
which is the immediate object of the enmity of both; 
but their union for that one purpose is prevented by 
the consciousness that there would at once arise g 
struggle between themselves, which would involye 
the destruction of one or the other. And while they 
hesitate, monarchy is daily gaining strength. But 
Italy has judged it necessary to take rank as one of 
the great European powers ; this renders necessary a 
great army and a great navy. Armies and navies 
cost money, and the taxes are said to have increased 
no less than six-fold since the times of the easy-going 
do-nothing old princes who were not great powers 
or any powers at all, but existed by the forbearance 
of their relatives, the Austrian and Spanish royalists, 
or in the case of the Pope, by the respect of the Catho- 
lic world; and had no use for soldiers or war ships, 
more than enough to make a parade or fire a salute, 
The Italians appear at present more than contented, 
but the day may come when they will count the pe 
cuniary cost of the new régime, and ask themselves 
whether it be worth the increased expense. 

The fétes brought not only the whole population 
of Florence into the streets, but attracted great num- 
bers from all Italy. The appearance of this great as 
sembly was very creditable, equal at least to that of 
any crowd I have ever seen at home, and their con- 
duct was the most orderly that I have ever seen, In 
fact, in the entire two weeks during which the streets 
were all day and until late at night filled with people, 
we did not witness or hear of a single case of disorder 
or even rudeness, nor was a single drunken man 
seen. Such was our experience, and I have seen the 
same testimony borne by a foreign correspondent in 
a detailed report in a magazine article. We went 
wherever there was anything to be seen, and on 
the night of the illumination, when there was 4 
greater crowd in the streets than I ever remem- 
ber to have encountered before, my wife and 
young son found themselves on the opposite side 
of the city from our lodgings, and made their 
way through the entire city without encounter- 
ing any annoyance whatever except from the neces 
sity of occasionally standing still till a way opened 
to proceed. The absence of drunkenness on this oc 
casion, however, should not be over-estimated. I 
have noticed at home that when there has been 
something to amuse the crowd, drunkenness has 
been reduced to a minimum. During a so-called 
“carnival” at Washington, many years ago, which 
continued I think two days, and drew thousands of 
spectators, it was remembered that there was almost 
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no drunkenness; whereas on every Christmas and 
New Year’s cases of it could then and may yet be 
seen by scores. I have noticed the same thing at in- 
augurations and great parades. But in Italy, where 
we have now been more than four months, I and my 
family have yet to see the first drunken man or 
woman. 

Another circumstance connected with these fétes 
appeared to me remarkable. Among the proceed- 
ings wasa flower-show. Florenceis the city of flowers, 
and deserves its name; never have we seen them so 
fineand so abundant. In the markets and on stands 
along the streets cut flowers are for sale in wonderful 
quantities. We bought beautiful Marshal Neil roses 
half blown, at five cents of our money for twenty 
puds. Lily of the valley was in great baskets, per- 
fuming the street; every spray bore ten or a dozen 
bells. A small handful cost five cents. The flower- 
show in question was something new to us. Some 
thirty of the finest equipages in the city were decked 
with flowers according to the taste of the owner; 
some had only a few garlands disposed over them, 
some were quite buried in flowers, and even the 
horses were covered. These carriages were the pri- 
vate equipages of the first citizens and highest no- 
bility, who did not disdain to take their seats therein 
and parade for two hours along certain streets. The 
flowers were supposed to be, and perhaps were, the 
products of their own gardens, (I was going to say 
conservatories, but all flowers grow here in the open 
air), and prizes were given for the best display. I 
noticed among the successful ones, the names of a 
prince and one or two duchesses. The Florentine 
nobility had its origin in the wealth derived from 
trade and commerce, and not like the feudal nobility 
of the rest of Europe, in war and conquest. Their 
wealth came from the profits of fair trade, and not 
from the produce of lands worked by serfs. And so 
it is said they have always recognized the tie that 
connects them with the people. 

An interesting show was the so-called historical 
cortege, a procession in character of knights, men- 
at-arms, and guilds of artisans in the costumes of the 
sixteenth century: I was told that some of the banners 
and dresses displayed on the occasion were genuine 
relics of the period they represented, and were carried 
or worn by the descendants of the men that then car- 
ried or wore them; but of course much the larger part 
was a mere imitation, made for the occasion. 

The only grand building in Florence is the Cathe- 
dral. The interior has not the grandeur or beauty of 
St. Peter’s, at Rome, though the dome itself has I be- 
lieve, a greater span, and the scene at service under 
tbat dome is very grand. We attended a great cere- 
monial held there during the fétes. We went early, 
and looking at the scores of chandeliers depending 
from above and swinging far over the heads of the 
people, I wondered how the thousands of candles 
with which they were filled were to be lighted. But 
presently I saw a little ball of flame start from the 
floor, ascend to a chandelier, and fly round the can- 
dies touching and lighting each one as it passed and 
then become extinct. I was startled at the magical 
performance, but soon saw how it was effected. In 


every chandelier a single thread was passed around 
the wicks of the candles, and then the loose end was 
let hang to the floor. The thread had been dipped 
in some combustible—oil or turpentine perhaps—and 
when the lower end was lighted the flame ran up 
the thread and to each candle in turn, lighting it in 
passing. But this mode of lighting was near pro- 


‘ducing a catastrophe. The chandeliers were for the 


occasion draped with bright colored paper, and in one 
case the home end of the thread was left in contact 
with the paper, and consequently after lighting the 
candles, the ball of flame proceeded to light the pa- 
per, and this in turn set fire to the hempen rope by 
which the chandelier was suspended. As it hap- 
pened my wife and I were just under that chandelier. 
The service had begun, the great organ and a numer- 
ous choir were rolling out the grand tones of the Glo- 
ria, when we noticed that the eyes of some hundred 
people were turned upon us, and violent gestures 
were made which we could not understand. Wesoon, 
however, had our attention turned upwards, and real- 
izing our danger. moved away. Then it became a 
question whether the rope would burn through and 
let the great mass of crystal and bronze fall. on the 
pavement, before the man who had been dis 
patched to the roof could succeed in lowering it. Min+ 
utes seemed like hours. The service went on, but 
most eyes were turned anxiously to the slowly burn- 
ing rope, of which some yards were now in flame, 
and which we expected every moment to give way. 
But it did not, and we soon saw the chandelier slowly 


descending from its great height, and at length safely 
landed on the floor. 

The exterior of the Cathedral is cased with mar- 
bles of various colors—white and black mostly, with 
some grey and yellow. The effect-at first is unpleas- 


ant, but one gets accustomed to it. At one corner 
stands the celebrated Campanile or Bell-tower, a 
square tower 275 feet in height, the work of Giotto in 
the fourteenth century, so that it has stood more than 
500 years. It isa beautiful object, being sheathed in a 
yellowish marble of rich tint, and the wholeis wrought 
in such detail as to take away wholly and entirely the 
monotonous appearance of a plain shaft or obelisk with 
sharp corners, such as the Washington monument at 
the capital of the United States. The campanile is 
wholly detached from the Cathedral, though but a 
few feet distant from it. Opposite these two is the 
Baptistry, a plain octagonal building celebrated for its 
bronze doors which some great genius, I think Michael 
Angelo, said were worthy to be the gates of paradise. 
To this building all the children born in Florenceare 
brought to be baptized ; and any morning the visitor 
may see parents and friends assisting at the plain and 
sober ceremony which is supposed to wash away with 
a few drops of water the taint of Adam’s sin, which 
but for this would, according to the popular belief 
and teaching of the church, forever prevent the en- 
trance of the unfortunate into the kingdom of 
heaven, even if it should die at that tender age when, 
as Christ said, it was one of those that made up that 
kingdom, or should live a long life in obedience to 
the teachings and in imitation of the example of the 
Divine Master. 
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In the villages around Florence the plaiting of 
straw goods is the sole occupation of a great number 
of women. They carry on this work while watching 
their children, or gossiping with their neighbors, or 
even taking a stroll in the streets. The hands need 
no aid from the eye. Some of the finest braids are 
made of pieces of straw not more than five inches 
long. Asmall bundle of this material, perhaps an inch 
thick, is carried in the woman’s telt, and from this 
every few seconds she draws a straw, lays the end in 
place and proceeds to plait it in, without casting a 
glance at it or intermitting for an instant her chatter 
or her walk. The workers are as might be expected 
very cheerful and pleasant looking. We were told a 
good worker might possibly make a franc a day ; but 
a good deal must depend upon the peculiar skill of 
each woman, and upon the demand for the work 
which is sold on their own account, and perhaps nets 
ten cents for a day’s product. 

Joun D. McPHERSON. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 
THIS meeting was held, as usual in Eighth month, 
at Goose Creek in Loudoun county, Va., and is the 
most southern quarterly meeting we have. For a 
hundred years their people had been feeding the re- 
mote and boundless regions of the west. Slavery, 
the great cause of this flight to the free soil of the 
setting sun, having been blotted out by the Slave- 
holders’ rebellion, these Friends of Virginia can 
now rest unmolested in peaceful homes. They are 
like those of some other sections, not growing in 
numbers, but are growing in a!! things essential to the 
well-being of a religious society. They lie very much 
out on the borders, but their feet are planted on the 
enduring Rock, and the words of their Prophet whose 
remains they have so recently laid beneath the sod 
in old Goose Creek burying-ground, are still remem- 
bered by them. 

The Select Meeting was held on Seventh-day at 
three o’clock, all of the representatives being present 
except one, who was prevented from attending by 
sickness. The meeting was addressed by Thomas 
Foulke, who had come from his home in New York, 
expressly to attend the quarterly meeting. The dis- 
tance is three hundred miles. His address was most 
earnest and tender, and evidently reached the hearts 
of the people. Martha S. Townsend, a minister from 
Baltimore, also was present at the Select Meeting. 

At the opening of the meeting on First-day morn- 
ing, Sunderland P. Gardner was found to be present, 
having come from his home in the State of New York 
to attend this meeting. The gospel ministry of those 
two Friends from New York was truly acceptable. In 
unity and strong and earnest appeal they labored 
with the people. The meeting was large, many not 
in membership with us being present. 

In the evening of this day our valued friend Ed- 
ward H. Magill delivered his lecture on a higher edu- 
cation. The audience was large, orderly, and ap- 
preciative, the stormy evening not materially dimin- 
ishing the numbers. 

On Second-day the visiting Friends again stood 


forth in the ministry and were favored to speak with 
power to the edification of the people. The partition 
was then drawn down, and the men and women werg 
separated and a large amount of business was trang. 
acted by the assistance of very competent clerks, 
with becoming harmony and condescension. Durij 
the meeting the memorial of William Holmes wag 
read amidst great solemnity. The memorial is wel] 
composed and is a record of one of the purest men 
that ever lived. His remains were placed in the old 
Goose Creek burying-ground near his intimate friend 
and co-worker, Samuel M. Janney. 

On Third-day morning Edward H. Magill favored 
the people with another of his admirable lectures, 
this time on the wonders developed by the excaya. 
tions at the ancient city of Pompeii and the marvel. 
ous story of Mount Vesuvius. 

The visits of our friends from Genesee and New 
York Yearly Meetings, whose names I have men. 
tioned, have been very frequent within the last sey. 
eral years. They enjoy working in the vineyard so 
lately vacated by Samuel M. Janney and the people 
meet them with glowing hearts. Our sisters from the 
other side of the partition tell me that the loving, 
sisterly labors of Martha 8S. Townsend were highly 
valued. 

In the several branches of this quarterly meeting 
there is abundant opportunity to listen to the silent 
word, and the spoken word is also welcome to them 
when it is handed forth with love, authority, and 
power. They hold in precious remembrance also the 
visits of Darlington Hoopes, of Maryland, and Isaac 
Wilson, of Canada. There was at this assemblagean 
unusually large attendance of young people from the 
several monthly meetings as well as from other 
quarterly meetings very remotely located. Evidently 
the time for supine satisfaction is past. The period 
of unrest has come, and the philanthropic spirit of 
our people is aroused. Friends of the seven yearly 
meetings have now plenty of work to do in the 
Father’s vineyard. 


Baltimore, Eighth month 19. 


Henry JANNEY. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

A PLEASANT meeting took place Sixth month 
4th, (at the time of quarterly meeting), of those en- 
gaged in, and friendly to, First-day schools; and it was 
decided that in Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, regu- 
lar meetings of the same character should be held 
every three months hereafter. The next meeting isto 
be held on Seventh-day of quarterly meeting, at Fall 
Creek, Ind., which takes place on 3d of Ninth month 
next. It is hoped a good meeting will assemble. 
Reports are expected ens all schools in the quarterly 
meeting. 


Richmond, Ind. 


Aaron G. GANo. 


“Tr is destiny !”—phrase of the weak human 
heart! “It is destiny!”—dark apology for every 
error! The strong and the virtuous admit no destiny! 
On earth guides conscience, in heaven watches God. 
And destiny is but the phantom we invoke to silence 
the one, to dethrone the other.—Lorp Lyrron. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A QUERY. 


ONE question there is which bears strongly upon 
the future of our Religious Society. It is this: What 
has our peculiar faith to offer to the conscience-strick- 
en or disheartened offender, that can compare with 
the statement the churches outside make when they 
say “ Jesus, though pure and perfect, died for you. So 
deep was his love for the lost and erring, that hegladly 
took upon himself the punishment due them ; even 
dying in torture and disgrace that they might be 
saved from pain. For you his precious blood was 
shed! Believe on him and the saving grace of that 
plood, and he will save you, no matter how wicked 
you have been, from endless torment and the right- 
eous wrath of God.” 

Does our faith lack the element of love? Is it 
cold, hard, dry, unattractive, that our young people 
are so often drawn away to the other churches? If 
we overthrow a false idol, we must put something 
better in its place. What do we give better than this 
promise of free and loving pardon to penitent sin- 
ners? Suppose the Puritan question, “Do you love 
Jesus?” were put to one of us. I think I can hear 
the slow reply : “Love him? I don’t know; I never 
saw him. If I had lived when he did, or he now;; if 
I could really see and know him I suppose I should 
love him of course. But I do not see how I can very 
well lovea person that lived nineteen hundred years 

” 

Is this a better spirit than would be evinced by the 
hearty Presbyterian reply, “ Love my Saviour? yes, 
indeed Ido. Was not his precious blood shed for 
me? Ten life-times of loving service could never 
repay his mercy to me, a sinner. Works are useless ; 
I simply trust in his sacrifice!” 

Our profession is not below that of the Evangeli- 
cal churches. It has something to offer quite as good 
as this; but how many of our members can define it? 
I wish that some of them would write replies, and 
thatthe INTELLIGENCER would publish the clearest and 
most concise that may be sent us. I should be more 
than pleased to learn the candid views of intelligent 
and whole-hearted Friends upon this question 
through your columns. It is vital. A. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE ALLOTMENT TO THE OMAHA INDIANS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

AN article in a recent number of your paper, com- 
mending the President for “ his selection of Alice C. 
Fletcher as Indian agent to allot lands in severalty to 
the Indians of the Winnebago reservation,” attracted 
my attention. While I fully unite in approval of the 
appointment of A.C. F., and doubt not much good 
has been accomplished by her earnest work among 
the tribes, I would call to the remembrance of some 
of the readers of the INTELLIGENCER the great work 
of Agent Edward Painter among the Omaha tribe. 
He was the first agent assigned to that reservation, 
under the peace policy adopted by President Grant. 
in 1869, and in 1872 he was chosen by the tribes one 
of three persons to survey their lands. He and his 
companions encountered the severity of a Nebraska 


winter, and surrendering the comforts of home, at the 
risk of their lives, the great work was accomplished 
in three weeks, which at first was supposed would re- 
quire that many months. The following summer, 
Agent Painter commenced the great enterprise of al- 
lotting lands in severalty to the Omaha tribe; and 
lived among them long enough to see many of them 
in the enjoyment of the privilege which had so long 
been withheld from them. In the judgment of 
some of the survivors of Agent Painter, he was justly 
entitled to a share of the praise allotted to his suc- 
cessor in continuing the good work among the Omaha 
Indians. 


L. G. PaInter. 
Sandy Spring, Md., Highth month 15. 


THE “ FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN.” 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I pestreE to call the attention of Friends and other 
readerg of your paper to the Friends’ Home for Chil- 
dren, located at 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia. 
This Home was organized in 1881. Since then it has 
sheltered 140 little ones, some of whom have gone 
back to their parents, others have been provided with 
good homes elsewhere. It is not the desire of the 
management to keep these children in the Home any 
longer than is just necessary to get good homes for 
them. The management believe the sooner the chil- 
dren are placed under private home influence the bet- 
ter. Although called the Friends’ Home for Chil- 
dren, none are debarred on account of creed, all are 
alike welcome; the institution being founded by 
Friends it was natural to select that name. It is sup- 
ported entirely by contributions from the benevolent. 
The management are willing to do the work, sacri- 
ficing often pleasure and valuable time, but they are 
compelled to appeal to those who are willing and able 
for financial assistance. Let them not appeal in vain. 
In a large city like Philadelphia there are great num- 
bers of destitute and worse than orphan children, 
whose moral welfare will not be looked after except 
through private charity. These children are in this 
condition from no fault of their own; ’tis true they 
often are the victims of the great depravity of their 
parents, but what nobler charity can there be than in 
trying to lift up those little ones of the Father’s flock 
and putting them in a position to become self-sus- 
taining, self-respecting, good men and women. Let 
us all examine into what we are doing for charity and 
see if we cannot doa little at least to strengthen the 
hands of the good men and women who are laboring 
to sustain this Home. Let us examine into what they 
are doing, and then aid them all we can. I am_led 
to write these lines from reading a little circular sent 
out by the Board of Directors. at 


THE INDIAN QUESTION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
I wave read with interest the letter of John J. 
Janney in your paper of recent issue, in replying to 


Senator Dawes. Friend J. has pointed out some of 
the errors of the Senator, but not all of them. Allow 
me, therefore, to add a word. 

The Senator says, in his letter to your paper of 
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Seventh month, 23d, that “Civilization and Chris- 
tianity had been dealing with the Indians for 250 
years without making any appreciable effect upon 
their condition or character. They were substantially 
the same savages they were when our fathers landed 
at Plymouth Rock. Not one in a thousand of them 
could even speak the language of civilization and 
Christianity.” This statement is in the face of the fact 
that over one-fourth of the Indians were at the time 
he names able to speak English, and were members 
of Christian churches, and one-fifth of them able to 
read and write in our language. 

2. He says: “The Government was trying to feed 
them—260,000—at a cost of $7,000,000 a year.” Then 
he adds: “The question presented was, Shall this 
continue and the burden, increasing with increasing 
numbers, be borne indefinitely ?” I give the follow- 
ing facts on official authority: Ten years ago, the 
whole expense of feeding the Indians was less than 
$2,500,000, and now it is less than $1,750,000. Less 
than 20,000 Indians get full rations, and over 100,000 
are wholly self-supporting. And almost the whole of 
the cost of feeding them as well as educating and 
otherwise caring for them comes out of moneys be- 
longing to the Indians, and is therefore not a burden 
on the United States,—unless it be a burden to pay 
out trust funds. 


T. A. BLanp, 
Cor. Sec. Indian Defense Asso’n. 
Washington, D. C. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AFTER VACATION. 


THE season is again close upon us when the children 
and youth of our land are reaissembling in our schools 
and colleges for a fresh struggle after mental wealth. 
Teachers and professors are returning, we trust, with 
renewed vigor to the work of the school room, all 
hopeful of good results from another season of toil. 
There is much of pleasure in store for both, not, how- 
ever,unmixed with care and anxiety on the one hand, 
and a blending of fear with courage and hope on the 
other. 

To many who are not active participants, and who 
have perhaps larger leisure for thought, a concern 
arises for the deeper education, that of moulding the 
characters for good ; that this may go hand in hand 
always with the brain work. As a rule, our educa- 
tors are careful, conscientious, and exemplary, many 
of them having attained to their positions by years 
of devotion and self-sacrifice, and “are worthy of the 
vocation whereunto they are called.” Why then 
need there be a concern? Because not always do 
the homes furnish the foundation upon which to 
build a strong character. Parents too often look to 
the school or college to supply that which they have 
been too weak to foster,a habit of self-denial in their 
children, a willingness to forego present pleasure for 
the sake of future good. Especially is this apparent 
when for the first time the child goes forth from the 
parental roof, where little or no responsibility has 
been felt, to the partial independence of a home with 
strangers. Here the test must come, and happy is he 
who can embrace all that is good, and resist any 


==—=—_—_—_—== 
harmful influences that larger liberty may bring. Ip 
a recent number of the Century magazine “ College 
Expenses ” was the subject of wise editorial comment, 
A comment not amiss to some among Friends, 
people who should be found most carefully trainin 
the children to habits of simplicity, moderation, ang 
self-control, a training which will bea safeguard to 
them in the school, the college, and, after these in 
the world at large. ’ , 

Referring to the almost universal complaint com. 
ing from parents regarding the prevailing extrayg, 
gance of college students the article says somewhat 
strongly, but with truth: 

“There is not acollege in America from which 
poverty alone need debar a student ; there is not ong 
from which he may not graduate, provided he hag 
that amount of ability which will make a college ed. 
ucation a benefit, and provided, also, he is willing to 
work before and through his course, and deny bim. 
self, as was the custom in our fathers’ days. 

“Tt is this last custom which is going out of exigt: 
ence ; and that is enough to show that the root ofthe 
evil does not lie in the college, but in the home. The 
very parents who speak sa bitterly of the encourage, 
ment given to young men’s extravagance by the mod. 
ern college life have carefully trained their sons for 
just the life which they have found. Usually menig 
moderate circumstances, they have never compelled 
their sons to earn a dollar in their lives, or to know 
the cost or value of money, or to deny themselves 
anything within their reach, or to do anything ex- 
cept spend money when a favorable opportunity of 
fered. The sons, passing for the first time beyond the 
father’s eye, and able to plead circumstances which 
parents cannot deny from personal knowledge, arein 
a fair position to deplete the paternal pocket-book, 
and have never been trained to refrain from improving 
such an opportunity, . 2 2 2 6 ol ee | ottislocley 

“In nine cases out of ten, the student’s self-con 
trol, if it led to a refusal to be enticed into unneces 
sary expenditures, would be simply ignored by the 
other students of his college. There are always 
cliques which would ignore himself as well; and) to 
this extent, the dreaded ‘taboo’ might be endured, 
But this difficulty is purely subjective; it is in the 
student himself, and its roots are in his home-train- 
ing. If he has come to college to cultivate or value 
the society of such cliques, the penalty has an effec- 
tive force; if he has been trained to undervalue or 
ignore the penalty, it has no power overhim. When 
he yields to it and writes home that he ‘ must have’ 
money for this, that, or the other purpose, the father 
who supplies this demand is cultivating further the 
son’s vanity, and further preparing vexation of spirit 
for himself. For him to pay the money and thus ia- 
crease the evil, while he considers it the unperformed 
duty of the college authorities to suppress all the se 
cieties, expel the editors of all the college papers, and 
abolish the inter-collegiate games, is merely another 
example of the decadence of American home-life and 
discipline. The father expects the college to do for 
the son what the home no longer does for him; he 
sends the college flabby material, and expects the 
material to be turned into such strong, self-poised, 
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ade hood as the American home once 
; d manhood as the America m 
Se rrot to the college. If the children’s teeth are 
set on edge, it is largely because the fathers have eaten 
S. 

rh _. can be little doubt that two-thirds of the 
material now sent to college would be bettered by 
being put into a workshop of some kind for two years 
petween the ages of twelve and sixteen. The spread 
of comfoft among the people has been steadily in- 
creasing the number of those who can spare their 
sons the necessity of work even through their years 
of early manhood ; and we have not yet come to un- 
derstand the full measure of the injury which is thus 
done to the character of the boy. At the same time, 
the colleges have been developing in a direction which 
gives greater and still greater freedom to the student, 
and thus brings into constantly greater prominence 
the evils resulting from the modern American system 
of home-training. To check the college in its natural 
course of development, to demand that it shall cease 
its proper work and attend to wrapping the student in 
cotton-wool and keeping him from the temptations 
incident to every really manly life, would be merely 
to make permanent and irreparable the damage 
which is being done to young American manhood. 
Things must be worse before they can be better. 
American parents must learn that education is not an 
affair of books alone; that it is not complete when so 
many books have been finished and so many term- 
bills paid ; that a true education consists even more 
largely in the training of the character and of the 
will than in book knowledge. When American homes 
send to American colleges boys who have been trained 
to discriminate between the accidents of life and its 
essentials, the complaints of college extravagance 
will disappear, and a good many other evils will go 
with them.” L. H. H. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCES. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

A CONFERENCE on Temperance was held in 
Friends’ meeting-house, at Bird-in-Hand, Lancaster 
Co., Pa., by a committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing on Temperance and Intoxicating Beverages, on 
Seventh-day, the 6th of Eighth month, in the after- 
noon. Elizabeth Lamborn read an essay on the right 
education of youth. Sarah Flitcraft, of Chester, read 
an article from a paper, on the success of Prohibition 
in the Southern States. Zell, of Lancaster, 
gave a statement of the effects of High License in 
Chicago. Allen Flitcraft then addressed the meeting. 
He advocated prohibition as the surest remedy for 
drunkenness, but said this is not all that is wanting. 
Without a virtuous education of youth, prohibition 
by law will not wholly prevent the use of intoxicat- 
ing beverages. They will be obtained if they have 
to be sent for across the ocean. But let us by all 
means not slacken our endeavors to obtain its pro- 
hibition. If it be right, we have God on our side; 
and we must ultimately succeed. “Truth is mighty, 


























would not dictate to us which way we should vote; 
but vote for prohibition. Use every means that we 


and must prevail.” Let us not be disheartened. 
“One and God make a majority.” He, the speaker, 














can to obtain a prohibitory law. He would not say 
that now is the time for a Prohibition party. The 
time may come when such a course may be neces- 
sary, but he doubts the correctness of the policy at 
the present time. Endeavor by all thg means in your 
power to secure such a Legislature as shall support 
the action of our last Legislature; and when the 
question comes fairly before the people, then let 
every true temperance man of whatever party, cast 
his ballot for an amendment to the Constitution of 
the State. 

Sarah Flitcraft exhorted the women to use their 
influence in favor of prohibition. We may not vote, 
but we can influence votes. Amos Longenecker, of 
Bird-in-Hand, spoke also in favor of prohibition, and 
of the duty of voters in advancing the cause of total 
abstinence from every thing that intoxicates. 

On First-day, 7th, a conference was held in Sads- 
bury meeting-house, Lancaster county, Allen Flit- 
craft spoke eloquently, appealing to his hearers to be 
true to their convictions of duty. 

He disapproved of High License, and denied 
that it is an agent in the promotion of the cause of 
temperance. The more respectable the house, the 
more dangerous is it to respectable young men who 
would be ashamed to be seen entering a low saloon. 

Elizabeth Lamborn took the same view. She 
said that the so-called respectable houses are the 
places where drunkards are made. 

After some discussion by Samuel Walker, Thomas 
Bonsall, Allen Flitcraft, and others, on the use of 
opium, the meeting adjourned. E. L. 

















































































MIDSUMMER EVE. 
BY MRS. L. G. M’VEAN. 
LIKE lakes of gold among the darker green, 
The gleaming wheat-fields lay ; 
And silver waves of wind-swept oats between 
Cast up a brighter spray. 


Across the level meadows, reaped and bare, 
The pink-flushed sorrel grew ; 

And from the fragrant clover-fields the air 
Blew warm and moist with dew. 


The stately elms against the sapphire dome 
Their graceful arches cast ; 

And flocks of fleet-winged swallows, flying home, 
Like silent shadows passed. 














The fireflies flickered in the waving wheat 
Like tangled skeins of light; 

And all the land lay hushed in silence sweet, 
Soothed by the summer night. 














The pale young moon adown the rosy west 
Her slender crescent swung ; 

In the dark wood, a bird, beside its nest, 
Like love imprisoned sung. 




















Then all my heart, by silence hushed and bound, 
Trembled in beauty’s power, 

And, touched to answering rapture by the sound, 
Burst open, like a flower. 














Ir we would win the prize we must not be cool 
and indifferent, but exert all our strength in the 
Christian race.—SamveEt Crisp. 
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AN INTIMACY WITH A BIRD. 


FRESH from this adventure, and all aglow with 
pleasurable excitement, I met a friend in the city, a 
naturalist of repute, and one of the founders of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union. Of course I regaled 
him with an account of my wonderful vireo (he was 
the man to whom I had half promised the nest) ; 
and on his expressing a wish to see her, I invited 
him out for the purpose that very afternoon. I 
smile to remember how full of fears I was, as he 
promptly accepted the invitation. The bird,I de- 
clared to myself, would be like the ordinary baby, 
who, as everybody knows, is never so stupid as when 
its fond mother would make a show of it before com- 
pany. Yesterday it was so bright and cunning! 
Never was baby like it. Yesterday it did such and 
such unheard-of things; but to-day, alas, it will do 
nothing at all. However, I put on a bold face, filled 
my pen-box with rose leaves, exchanged my light- 
colored hat for the black one in which my pet had 
hitherto seen me, furnished my friend with a field- 
glass, and started with him for the wood. The nest 
was occupied, (I believe I never found it otherwise), 
and, stationing my associate in a favorable position, 
I marched up to it, when, lo, the bird at once took 
wing. This was nothing to be disconcerted about, 
the very promptness of the action making it certain 
that the sitter must have been the male. The pair 
were both in sight, and the female would doubtless 
soon fill the place which her less courageous lord had 
deserted. So it turned out, and within a minute 
everything was in readiness for a second essay. This 
proved successful. The first insect was instantly 
laid hold of, whereupon I heard a suppressed excla- 
mation from behind the field-glass. When I rejoined 
my friend, having exhausted my supplies, nothing 
would do but he must try something of the kind 
himself. Accordingly, seizing my hat, which dropped 
down well over his ears, he made up to the tree. 
The bird pecked familiarly, and before long, he came 
rushing back to the path, exclaiming that he must 
find something with which to feed ber. After over- 
turning two or three stones he uncovered an ant’s 
nest, and, moistening his forefinger, thrust it into a 
mass of eggs. With these he hastened to the vireo. 
She helped herself to them eagerly, and I could hear 
him counting, “ One, two, three, four,” and so on, as 
she ate mouthful after mouthful. 

Now, then, he wished to examine the contents of 
the nest, especially as it was the first of its kind 
which he had ever seen out-of-doors. But the owner 
was set upon not giving him the opportunity. He 
stroked her head, brushed her wings, and, as my 
note-book puts it, “poked her generally ;” and still 
she kept her place. Finally, as he stood on one side 
of her and I on the other, we pushed the branch 
down, down, till she was fairly under our noses, 
Then she stepped off; but even now it was only to 
alight on the very next twig, and face us calmly; 
and we had barely started away before we saw her 
again on duty. Brave bird! My friend was exceed- 
ingly pleased, and I not [ess so; though the fact of 
her making no difference between us was something 
of a shock to my self-conceit, endeavor as I might to 


believe that she had welcomed him, if not jn m 
stead, yet at least as my friend. What an odd pair 
we must have looked in her eyes! Possibly she haq 
heard of the new movement for the protection of 
American song-birds, and took us for representatives 
of the Audubon Society. 

Desiring to make some fresh experiment, I get out 
the next morning with a little water and a teaspoon 
in addition to my ordinary outfit of rose-ledves, The 
mother bird was at home, and without hesitation 
dipped her bill into the water,—the very first Solitary 
vireo, I dare be bound, that ever drank out of a gjj. 
ver spoon! Afterwards I gave her the insects, of 
which she swallowed twenty-four as fast as I could 
pick them up. Evidently she was hungry, and ap- 
preciated my attentions. There was nothing what. 
ever of the coquettishness which she had sometimes 
displayed. On the contrary, she leaned forward to 
welcome the tidbits, one by one, quite as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world for birds to be 
waited upon in this fashion by their human admi. 
rers. Toward the end, however, a squirrel across the 
way set up a loud bark, and she grew nervous; go 
that when it came to the twenty-fifth louse, which 
was the last I could find, she was too much preocen. 
pied to care for it. 

At this point a mosquito stung my neck, and, kill. 
ing it,I held it before her. She snapped at it ing 
twinkling, but retained it between her mandibles, 
Whether she would finally have swallowed it I am 
not able to say (and so must leave undecided a very 
interesting and important question in economic orni- 
thology), for just then I remembered a piece of ban- 
ana with which I had been meaning to tempt her, 
Of this she tasted at once, and, as I thought, found it 
good ; for she transfixed it with her bill, and, quitting 
her seat, carried it away and deposited it on a branch, 
But instead of eating it, as I expected to see her do, she 
fell to fly-catching, while her mate promptly appeared 
and as soon as opportunity offered took his turn at 
brooding. My eyes, meanwhile, had not kept the 
two distinct, and, supposing that the mother had re- 
turned, I stepped up to offer her another drink, but 
had no sooner filled the spoon than the fellow took 
flight. At this the female came to the rescue again, 
and unhesitatingly entered the nest. It was a noble 
reproof, I thought; well deserved, and very hand- 
somely administered. “Oh, you cowardly dear,” I 
fancied her saying, “he'll not hurt you. See me, 
now! I’m notafraid. He’s queer, I know; but he 
means well.”—Braprorp Torrey in Atlantic Monthly. 


At the last meeting of the Western N. B. Horticul- 
tural Society, a member stated that he had found the 
fumes of coal-tar a safe and effective remedy for the 
aphis. A wad of rags fastened toa pole, is coated 
with the tar, set on fire and held underneath, but not 
too near the foliage. By a few such applications he 
had rid his plum trees, that were black with aphis, 
entirely of the pest. 


WEa tH is to be used only as the instrument of 
action, not as the representative of civil honors and 
moral excellence.—JaNE Porter. 
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TREATMENT OF HORSES: THE CHECK- 
REIN. 
AS there has been considerable discussion recently in 
rd to the utility of the check-rein, a few quota- 
tions on this subject from some of the standard Amer- 
ican authorities on the horse may be found interest- 


os “Hints to Horse Keepers ” H. W. Herbert 
says: “ The check, or bearing rein, is an unaccounta- 
ple mistake in harness invention. While it holds the 
horses’s head in an unnatural, ungraceful, and, un- 
comfortable position, it gives the mouth a callous, 
horny character, and entirely destroys all chance for 
fine driving. The check-rein is considered valuable 
to prevent horses from grazing, or from lowering the 
head. The same end may be equally attained by 
substituting a simple bridle rein, to be fastened to the 
saddle without passing through the loops of the 
throat-lash.” 

Francis Dwyer in his work “On Seats and Sad- 
dies, Bits and Bitting,” remarks: “ It is strange that 
it should be the fashion to ‘ bear up’ carriage horses 
toa state of balance which more nearly approaches 
the equilibrium of the manége than anything else, 
whereas draught requires the center of gravity to be 
carried forward and the weight thrown somewhat 
more on the fore-legs.” 

Hiram Woodruff, who, up to 1867 had done more 
to develop the trotting-horse than any other man 
in the world, says in his “Trotting Horse of Ameri- 
ca”: “In order that a fast horse should be under cir- 
cumstances to do his best, he should be as much at 
his ease in his harness and general rig as possible. If 
he is not, he is placed at almost as much disadvan- 
tage as if sore or stiff, or suffering from some bodily 
ailment. You may see horses brought out of the 
stable to trot with a very tight check to keep the head 
upand atight martingale to keep it down. Sucha 
horse is in irons, and when to this is added a dead 
drag at the reins and no movement of the bit from 
end to end, I cannot see how he should do his best.” 

The following paragraph, written by George 
Wilkes, of The Spirit of the Times, will show the 
secret of Hiram Woodruff’s remarkable power over 
the horse: “Hiram Woodruff brought something 
more to his vocation than a mere intuitive perception 
of the new principles by which the trotter was to be 
improved. He brought a generous, cheerful, kindly 
nature ; and his faculties were insensibly buoyed and 
sustained by that invariable accompaniment of true 
genius—a good heart. He had, moreover, one 
of those dispositions of mixed simplicity and can- 
dor, which commands at once the confidence of 
man, and which, when its influences are applied 
to the secondary animals, fascinates and subjects 
them completely to the owner’s will. There is 
nothing which recognizes the subtle instincts 
of affection so quickly, and which knows them 
so unmistakably, as a horse; and much of Hiram’s 
facility of communicating his purpose to the animal 
he rode or drove or trained proceeded from his power 
of making it love him. Like Rarey, his doctrine was 
kindness ; and when he walked through stables, the 
undoubted accord which he had established with its 





glossy inmates was at once evinced by the low whin- 
nies of welcome which would greet his kindly pres- 
ence as he went from‘stall to stall. They knew him 
for the friend who mixed among them, almost as if 
he were an equal, and who never ceased to talk to 
them as if they were his equals, when he took them 
out for their exercise, or even when he encouraged 
them during the strife of the arena. What would 
they not do for that man, which he could make them 
understand? And how could they fail to know his 
wish, when, inspiring them with his chirrup, and 
shaking the bit in their mouths, he “lifted ” them, as 
it were, and sent them whirling with an unknown 
velocity along the course? Perhaps Flora Temple 
was the most remarkable instance of the great horse- 
man’s conquest over animal affection during his 
career. She loved him with an unmistakable cor- 
diality, and when he and she were engaged in some 
of their most notable struggles, the man and horse 
seemed to be but parts of the same creature, animated 
by the fury of a common purpose. Many drivers 
have been heard to wonder how it was that Hiram 
obtained such mysterious mastery over his horses on 
all occasions ; but the secret was that he gained their 
confidence through their affections; and, after that, 
everything was easy. The reason why women s0 
easilys facinate a horse is because of the tenderness of 
their approach ; and so far as gentleness went, Hiram 
Woodruff had the nature of a woman. Commanding 
the horse therefore to the absolute extent he did, 
there is no reason for wonder that he made his steed 
understand himself, as well as know his master.— 
Exchange. , 





CANON WILBERFORCE WELCOMED HOME. 


BY way of extending a welcome home to Canon Wil- 
berforce on his return from America, a tea, attended 
by nearly 500 persons, was held last evening in the 
Deanery grounds. Afterwards, those present gathered 
round the temporary band stand, from which the 
South Hants Temperance Band had been discoursing 
music, and some speech-making then took place. Mr. 
I. Hawkins, the senior churchwarden of St. Mary’s, 
expressed the pleasure with which they welcomed 
the rector after his travels, and the gathering—which, 
by-the-by, was thoroughly representative—was next 
addressed by the Canon. Speaking with his usual 
rapid flow of telling language, he expressed his grati- 
tude for this additional illustration to him that he 
was able to rest in the sympathy of those over whom 
God had placed him to exercise the sacred ministry. 
Alluding to America, he said he felt the country had 
in it the potentiality of the fature of the civilized 
world. Having touched on the captivating influence 
of the absolute social equality and perfect religious 
liberty that prevailed there, the Canon drew atten- 
tion to the singular peacefulness and beauty of the 
American home, attributing this to the fact that no 
difference was made in the children of a family, and 
there was no law of primogeniture. As to the drink 
question he said their intelligent cousins in America 
were just now beginning to awaken to the fact that 
unless they crushed the liquor traffic it would crush 
them. Prohibition, he hoped, was nearer the hori- 
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zon of probability, because of the 6,000 pledges he 
had been enabled to take during his short stay in the 
country. He had come back impressed with the de- 


termination to earn more than ever a character for 
being a bigot and fanatic— English Paper. 


In his remarkable contribution to the August 
number of the North American Review, Dr. Edward 
McGlynn reminds his readers that as recently as 
Archbishop Hughes’s day American Catholic prelates 
positively forbade their spiritual children to “ my 
. lord” them, and that both prelates and priests ha- 
bitually appeared on the streets in the ordinary dress 
of American citizens. Times have changed, says Dr. 
McGlynn: 


The new generation of bishops i is by no means so averse 
as were their predecessors to having their ears tickled by 
the grateful appellations of “ lord’ and “ lordship,” and 
nothing is now more common than to speak of and to ad- 
dress an archbishop by the ducal sobriquet of “ his grace” 
and “ your grace.” The bishops, in great majority are now 
eager to obtrude their professional rank on the public by 
the use of a distinctive garb, wearing about their necks the 
imperial purple, with which as well as with wealth and 
power, the first Christian emporers began the corruption of 
the church. And they force-the priests to wear, in public 
’ as well as in private, a professional badge known as the 
Roman collar, of which an old American priest, some 
years ago, hearing of the desire of his bishop that the 
priests should always wear it, said, with bitterness, “I 
suppose the next thing will be that we must have the 
bishep’s name written upon the collar.” 


More of the sins of to-day, and perhaps we may 
say of all days, are traceable to an inordinate love of 
money than to anything else. Money! men lie for 
it, steal it, give their lives for it, cheat themselves out 
of all the best that life affords for this imaginary 
good—money. All our lives are poisoned at their 
very sources by this greatest and saddest of mis- 
takes—living for money.— Unity. 


THERE’s always a river to cross ; 
Always an effort to make 
If there’s anything good to win, 
Any rich prize to take; 
Yonder’s the fruit we crave, 
Yonder the charming scene ; 
But deep and wide, with a troubled tide, 
Is the river that lies between. 
For rougher the way that we take 
The stouter the heart and the nerve 
The stones in our path we break, 
Nor e’er from our impulse swerve 
For the glory we hope to win 
Our labors we count no loss ; 
’Tis folly to pause and murmur because 
Of the river we have to cross. 


A wIsE man practices the three following things: 
He abandons the world before it abandons him ; he 
builds his sepulchre before the time of entering it; 
and he does all with a design to please God, before 
entering into his presence. 


He that always makes God’s will his is never 
crossed. 


Happiness depends far less upon the external cip. 
cumstances that surround us than it does upon the 
condition of our own minds. The main SOUrces 
thereof are within us, and not without. Many a map 
is happier in his poverty than a king on his throne 
or a millionaire in all his luxury. It isa great mig 
take to judge of the comparative happiness of men by 
the difference in their outward condition —Sdetal 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The Pennsylvania Board of Pardons considered the 
case of Samuel Johnson, convicted of the murder of Johp 
Sharpless, on the 16th inst., at Harrisburg. A petitiog 
containing 3,000 names asking for a commutation of the 
sentence was presented, together with an affidavit of the 
proprietor of the “ Bull Pen’’ in Philadelphia, who testifieg 
that Johnson was in his place on the night of the murder, 
The Board held the matter under advisement, and Gover. 
nor Beaver has granted a respite from September 1, the day | 
appointed for execution, to October 6, to give time for fur. 
ther inquiry. 


—Prof. Spencer F. Baird, secretary of the Smithsonian In. 
stitute at Washington, and U. S. Commissioner of the Fish 
and Fisheries, died on the 19th inst. He was born at Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, in 1823, and graduated at Dickinson 
College, Carlisle. His scientific work has been of the most 
extensive and valuable character. Among his important 
publications were “ The Birds of North America,” (1860); 
“ Mammals of North America,” (1859); “ Review of Amer. 
ican Birds in the Museum of the Smithsonian Instita. 
tion,” (1864), and “ History of North American Birds,” in 
conjunction with F. M. Brewer and R. Ridgeway, from 
1870 to 1878. Professor Baird was the scientific editor of 
the “Annual Record of Science and Industry,” and for 
thirty-five years he edited the annual reports of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. He was a man of great executive 
ability Which, as well as his scientific eminence, was ree 
ognized in 1871 by President Grant who appointed him 
United States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries. He 
held honorary and corresponding memberships in many of 
the most renowned scientitic societies of the world. In 
early manhood he formed a warm, personal friendship with 
Audubon with whom he was for niany years in corres 
pondence and later he was associated with Agassiz in sei- 
entific work and publications. 


—A terrific hail storm swept over Atchison, Kansas, on 
the afternoon of the 20th instant. Many of the hailstones 
measured nine and ten inches in circumference, and sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ worth of glass in windows in houses, 
stores, and churches having a northerly exposure was 
smashed. The storm was general throughout Northern 
Kansas. Cars on railroad trains arriving at Atchison had 
their windows on the north side broken. 


—The negroes who migrated to southwestern Kansas 
from North and South Carolina, Tennessee, and other 
Southern States have proved themselves to be neither ig- 
norant nor shiftless, though they were very poor. They 
now own 760,000 acres of land valued at $1,225,000, and 
town property valued at $965,000.— Boston Journal. 


—The largest library in the world is the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris. It isso large that nobody knows how 
many books it contains, the work of classification and cat- 
aloguery being far in arrears. The total number is esti- 
mated at two and a half millions. The historical cataloge, 
which is complete, contains 363,125 books on French history 
alone. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month occur as fol- 
_ 29, Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem, O. 
30. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
31. Southern, Easton, Md. ; 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 


*,* Circular meetings will occur as follows: Eighth 
month 28, Constantia, ; i 


*,* Friends’ Almanac. ~~ Gaines seteh fe 
the Almanac for 1888, and other desira i matio 
or selections, should be forwarded at once to Friends Book 
Association, 1500 Race St., so that it can be issued in time 
for the approaching Yearly Meetings. aes ne 

Let each one consider it a duty to aid in making it 
correct and useful. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the pérson to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourNaL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 


The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1886-87, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
under charge of Abby D. Munro. 


Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


HowARD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SarAH J. AsuH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
HENRY M. LaInG, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; Samuel S. Ash, 
Philadelphia ; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa.; William 
Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred 
Paschall, Drylestown, Pa. 





WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
a great interest to every utilitarian 
y to see the establishment. If you 
® cannot get here, write for wants. 
fy [am in communication with all 
“@ the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3@3->When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it wpon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~“@a e 








FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH Sts, 


PRINTERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PAPER RULERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

OFFICE STATIONERY.  Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 

BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, ete. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 


ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 


S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH STs. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA. 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 


If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 921 Arch 
Street. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


, - —$—$—$——=S= 
WO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| K ()N PHILADELPHIA, Penna 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Corey and Handsomely Engrowed, 


S. F. BALDERST ON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mn, 
ions. gar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S, STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 














~ JARVIS- S-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


144 §. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
CAPITAL PAID UP,. . . . . . . « $1,000,000.00. 
SURPLUS, . . . ee ee «~~ 100,000,00. 
RESERVE LIABILITY, . . . . . .  1,000,000.00. 


$2,000,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : ADVISORY BOARD : 


WILLIAM HACKER 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P, BEMENT, 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 


CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN, Mi 
A. D. R. CRAWFORD, } ana 














THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,300,067. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B, MorRIs. 








THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTBA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





Friends’ Printing House 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
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